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A Peaceful Invasion 


rs} | VERITABLE army enters the City of Ithaca each year about the 
SINK ea middle of February. It has no banners, no drums, no weapons. But it 
WEN 


\W,| has a purpose, and that purpose is to learn all it can about new and 

VCE S48} good practices in farming and home-making. Yes; it is annual Farm 
and Home Week, when the Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics at 
Cornell University devote themselves to the ten thousand or more visitors who 
take over class rooms, auditoriums, and laboratories, to share knowledge, interest, 


and enjoyment with the faculty, students, and fellow guests. 


All become students together, and share instruction and entertainment, with- 
out cost. 


Some have been coming since the first of these yearly gatherings more than 
thirty years ago; some came for the first time last year, and new faces will be in 


evidence this next February. It is not too early to set aside the dates for the 
more than four hundred events on the program of 


Farm and Home Week at Cornell 


From February 13 till February 18, 1939 
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O COWS have ambition? Ask 
D comer Ollie Catherine. Very 

carly in life Catherine began 
getting ideas as to what she was go- 
ing to do to make a name for herself 
at Cornell University. Her big sister 
Cornell Ollie Pride had produced more 
than any other two-year-old in the 
world, and all the other heifers sa- 
luted her. The next year Pride was 
declared all-American three-year-old, 
and again hats were off to her. Pride 
was getting rather chesty, and Cath- 
erine decided that something should 
be done about it. She couldn’t see 
why Pride was any better than she, 
so she resolved to equal or excell 
Pride’s fame if it took her a lifetime. 

Catherine produced 20,274 pounds 
of milk and 733 pounds of fat her first 
year, but that wasn’t quite enough. 
The next year she was grand cham- 
pion female at the New York State 
Fair, and won her class at the East- 
ern States Exposition, and at the 
Royal Winter Fair, but she was still 
only reserve all-American. When 
Catherine was four years old she pro- 
duced 21,876 pounds of milk and 746 
pounds of fat in 305 days to lead the 
national honor roll. 

In the fall of 1934 Catherine, just 
fresh and looking her best, served 
notice on America’s best Holstein 
cows that she again would be a candi- 
date for national honors. At the New 
York State Fair she won her class 
easily and moved on to the National 
Dairy Show in St. Louis, confident of 
victory. At the National Show she 
had many admirers, who pronounced 
her the greatest four-year-old the 
breed had ever produced. On show 
day, Catherine received another keen 
disappointment when she was placed 
second in her class by the judge. 


It seemed that she just couldn’t 
equal her big sister, but Catherine is 
not the kind that quits, and she re- 
peated with a record of 20,990 pounds 
of milk and 794 pounds of fat as a 
five-year-old. In 1937 the breaks were 
against her again. She was dry when 
the show season came around, and she 
thought she didn’t have a chance. 


When she was made grand cham- 
pion at the New York State Fair, 
things looked more encouraging. At 
the Eastern States Exposition and 
at the Trenton New Jersey Fair she 
was defeated only by Sensation Zilla 
of Baker Farms who was the grand 
champion of the National Dairy Show 
and the unquestionable all-American 
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CORNELL OLLIE CATHERINE 


cow. Catherine was again reserve all- 
American, but she vowed that after 
a long rest she would come back in 
1938 and show them all. 


N EARLY December there was a 

blessed event, and Cornell Boast 
Improver came into the world. He was 
sired by that fine young bull, Cornell 
Don Boast, and any mother could 
have been proud of him. Catherine 
started her lactation determined to 
win, and her early production could be 
equalled only by the world famous 
Carnation Ormsby Butter King who 
produced 38,606 pounds of milk and 
1402 pounds of fat in 365 days. 

Then came Farm and Home Week. 
Her young son, along with several 
other good young individuals, was go- 
ing to be sold. Catherine was more 
than glad to step up into the sales 
ring to show the public that she was 
the finest mother in the world and was 
as proud as punch when her little bull 
calf topped the sale at $650. She 
was challenging the whole cow king- 
dom. She would produce more than 
any other cow had produced and 
would go on to be grand champion 
cow at the National. 

Then came that unfortunate day in 
March. Catherine and one of the 
other cows had a difference of opin- 
ion while in the exercise yard. In 
settling the matter Catherine was in- 
jured. Her stifle was badly torn, and 
she was compelled to lie helpless in 


her stall. The veteranarians feared 
that she might never recover com- 
pletely, but Catherine is no quitter 
and she had other ideas. 

She pulled out of it, stood up and 
walked again and kept on shelling 
out the milk at a record rate. She 
lifted herself back to her old queenly 
appearance and on that day of all 
days, October 12th, 1938, she became 
grand champion at the National Dairy 
Show at Columbus, Ohio. She will 
never forget the moment her name 
was shouted over the loud speaker, 
and everyone was cheering in the big 
arena at the Ohio State Fair Grounds. 
Paul Dean was a little nervous at 
the halter as they went up to the end 
of the ring. Hundreds of eyes fol- 
lowed them, but the smiles on the 
faces of Professor Harrison and the 
other folks from Cornell made her feel 
better than anything else could have. 


HE walked right up to the plat- 

form at the end of the ring and met 
Miss Marilyn Meseke “Miss America 
1938” who was also a queen. Miss 
America presented Catherine with a 
large bouquet of flowers and put a big 
ribbon over her neck. Mr. Oosterhuis 
who is president of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, made 
a short speech and then gave her a 
large cup which is known as the 
Frederick L. Houghton Memorial 
Trophy. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Autumn Leaves 


HIS autumn, in central New 
i York, we are witnessing one of 

the most brilliant displays of 
colored foliage that we need ever ex- 
pect to see. Last autumn the color- 
ing on our hillsides and along our 
roads was not so colorful. Many peo- 
ple wonder why the difference—why a 
magnificent display one year and an 
ordinary one another year. 

We must resort to the Plant Physi- 
ologist’s explanation for such differ- 
ences since many of their studies have 
been focussed on the coloring of 
leaves. 


They tell us that the green color 
of leaves is due to chlorophyll, a sub- 
stance (with a formidable formula), or 
mixture of substances of known chem- 
ical composition held in the cells of 
the leaves. This is a curiously un- 
stable substance, constantly breaking 
down into compounds which are col- 
orless. Under usual conditions it is 
also constantly being formed at about 
the same rate, and so the green color 
of leaves during the summer stays 
about the same. But suppose you 
put a plant in a dark room. The 


breaking down of the chlorophyll goes 
on at its usual rate; the formation of 
new chlorophyll will occur only in the 
presence of light; therefore, when the 
plant is brought back into the light, 
chlorophyll is formed rapidly, and the 
leaves regain their green color. 


In the autumn many of our plants, 
especially our hardwood or deciduous 
trees, behave as they would if they 
had been placed in a dark room—that 
is, chlorophyll formation slows up and 
presently stops entirely. The under- 
lying general cause for this behavior 
is unknown; certainly it is not lack 
of light, for the light of autumn is not 
weaker than that of early spring, when 
chlorophyll formation goes on rapidly. 
In some cases it may be lower tem- 
perature; in others, the accumula- 
tion of waste products in the leaf cells. 
Whatever the cause, chlorophyll form- 
ation stops, the green color disap- 
pears, revealing a fact that has not 
been obvious up to the time; that the 
green color masks a very striking 
golden-yellow which has been present 
all the time in the green leaf. This 
yellow color is due to two pigments, 
carotin and xanthophyll. These are 
widespread in nature—in carrots, in 
yellow corn, in the yolk of eges, in 
butter, and in yellow flowers. 


With the appearance of the yellow 
of carotin and xanthophyll, autumn 
coloration begins; and many species of 


By “Doc” Abraham ’39 


plants go no farther. The elms, as- 
pens, and hickories, for instance, turn 
yellow and remain that color until 
they fall; and the color may persist 
for a considerable time in the fallen 
leaves. 


UT the striking feature of autumn 
ena is the display of reds; 
what the sumacs, maples, and oaks do 
determines whether it is a magnificent 
display or an ordinary one. 

The red coloring matter itself is well 
known—anthocyanin by name, and a 
common material in plant cells. Red 
beets, many red flowers—the red ger- 
anium, for example; purple cabbage, 
begonia and coleus leaves—all owe 
their characteristic colors to the pres- 
ence of anthocyanin. But how, and 
under what conditions, and from what 
materials is anthocyanin formed 

Anthocyanin is formed in leaves 
only when there is some considerable 
accumulation of sugars or of tannins, 
or both, and only when the leaf is ex- 
posed to fairly strong light. This ex- 
plains why the maples color so bril- 
liantly. They are notable sugar pro- 
ducers. Of course, if any considerable 
amount of this remains in the leaf 
at the end of the season, a few days 
of sunshine will be sufficient to furnish 
a brilliant display of red. With the 
oaks and sumacs it is probably the tan- 
nins which are concerned. 

This same general principle enables 
us to explain why parts of leaves will 
turn red while other parts remain yel- 
low or green. In the common Boston 
ivy, with its overlapping leaves, the ex- 
posed parts will turn red while the 
shaded parts are yellow; light is the 
controlling factor here. Leaves with 
broken veins will frequently color in 
the part beyond the break, while the 
rest of the leaf is yellow or green. In 
this case the broken vein causes an 
accumulation of sugar by preventing 
its removal as it is produced in the 
leaves; with moderate or strong light, 
anthocyanin is produced. The leaves 
of one branch will frequently color in 
advance of the rest of the tree; injury 
to the bark, with a resulting accumu- 
lation of sugar or tannins, can some- 
times be detected and may always be 
suspected. Dying trees and partially 
girdled trees will frequently show bril- 
liant reds for the same reason. 


You may have noticed that I have 
not mentioned frost in this connec- 
tion. The fact is that frost itself prob- 
ably has little importance in this pro- 
cess; but the temperature is import- 
ant. Low temperatures—below 45 


degrees Fahrenheit—greatly interfere 
with or prevent the removal of food 
substances, and so induce its accumu- 
lation in the leaves. When low tem- 
peratures, whether with frost or not, 
occur at night, associated with bright 
sunny days, we have the proper con- 
ditions for bright coloring. 

The final color of autmun leaves is 
brown. This is not a pigment that 
can be dissolved out, but is due to a 
change, probably an oxidation of the 
cell wall of the leaf. This occurs in 
all leaves, but most leaves fall off be- 
fore it occurs; only in those species 
in which the leaves hang on unusually 
long—oaks, beech, chestnut and the 
like—do we see any great display cf 
brown color. 

UTUMN colors, then, occur in a 

regular order—yellow, then red, 
then brown. The yellow color always 
appears when the green disappears. 
The red varies from year to year; low 
temperatures and dull days hinder it. 
Finally the brown color appears in 
those leaves which still hang on the 
trees. 

Now we can attempt to answer the 
question with which we began—why 
is the coloration less brilliant one year 
than it is in another? The answer is, 
the weather is different in exactly 
those ways which make the greatest 
difference in coloration. At Ithaca 
the average minimum temperature for 
the first 15 days of October last year 
averaged 43 degrees as against 41.1 
degrees the same period this year. 
That is, the nights for the first fifteen 
days of October last year averaged 
2.6 degrees warmer than this year. 
This does not seem a large difference, 
but it is undoubtedly influences the 
rate at which sugar was removed 
from the leaves; more sugar was left 
in them this year than last year. 

The difference in amount of sun- 
shine is probably even more import- 
ant. The average amount of sunlight 
for the first fifteen days of October 
last year was 29.8% whereas the aver- 
age amount of daily sunshine of the 
same period this year is 42%. The 
thirty-year average for the whole 
month is about 44%. In other words, 
the main reason why this year’s color 
display is more brilliant than last 
years is because we are having more 
than the usual amount of bright 
weather. 

If we could predict what these two 
elements of the weather will be for 
next October and November, we could 
tell what kind of autumn coloration 
there will be next year. 
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Swing Your Partner ! 


AVE you ever been to a real old- 
H time square dance? One of 

those honest-to-goodness coun- 
try dances unalloyed with swing or 
jazz? Perhaps where you come from 
they call it a hoe-down, a hop, or a 
barn dance. The old group of dances 
known as square dances are having 
quite a revival but don’t confuse them 
with such “work-outs” as the “Big 
Apple,” shag, or Lambeth Walk. 

Sophisticated couples who used to 
enjoy only the fox-trot, waltz, or 
tango are now going in for such per- 
formances as “duck for the oyster, 
dive for the clam,” “the bumpers” or 
“swing your Ma.” 

For many years the old-time square 
dances, Virginia reel, and the like, 
were relegated to the hills and back- 
woods. In the city dance halls only 
the so-called “ballroom” dances— 
known to the hill folks as “round” 
dances—were enjoyed. Most urbanites 
and suburbanites had never seen a 
square dance. The rag-time and jazz 
orchestras could not have played for 
a square dance had it been requested. 
Likewise square-dance music stayed 
in the possession of remote rural 
areas, along with the “fiddlers”, “Guit- 
tar” players and “hog-callers.” 


The migration of the young folks 
from the farms to the city, perhaps, 
has had something to do with the 
present mingling of the two distinct 
types of dancing. Movies and radio 
too have probably played a part in 
bringing the hill-billy out of the hills— 
and the cowboys to Brooklyn. What- 
ever the explanation there are now 
many public dances where “squares” 
are alternated with “rounds.” The 
larger of these affairs have two or- 
chestras, one to play each type of 
music. Even swing can find little in 
common with the “Irish Washer- 
woman’—as the square dancers want 
it played. 

We have borrowed the barn dance 
from the hills. We may learn to go 
through all the “sets” on the modern 
dance floor, even get much enjoy- 
ment out of it, but something’s lack- 
ing. In a way, it is good to see the 
square dance coming to town; just 
as it is good to see paved roads, elec- 
tric lights, and modern plumbing in- 
vading the hills. This very improve- 
ment of the countryside, though, be- 
gins to detract from its innate charm. 
So also the square dance loses some- 
thing vital by its modernization. 

Would you like to see a_ real 
square dance? Don’t follow the town 


By Marjorie Bornholz °39 


crowd. Don’t go to the dance hall on 
the edge of the village. Go ’way back 
in the hills, follow a narrow dirt road. 
Here farmers plant by the signs of 
the moon, and cradle wheat by-hand. 
Here fragrant wood smoke and the 
aroma of simmering green-tomato 
pickles and fresh home-made bread 
make you glad to be alive. Here the 
yellow glow of an oil lamp lights the 
dim old kitchen, and a soap stone 
waits in the range oven to warm the 
bed on a frosty winter’s night. Here 
the square dance is a tradition. No 
Arthur Murray has come to teach the 
children fancy new steps. No Zieg- 
field has invaded this primitive spot 
to glorify Nellie Gray. 

Here I saw my first square dance. 
It was a house dance, the occasion—a 
birthday party for an eldest son (of 
a family of ten). The farm had been 
in the family for six generations. The 
ZN a 
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quaint old house set well back from 
the road in a grove of fine old maples. 
Frost was in the air, and a harvest 
moon lighted our path to the door. 
When we arrived, about eight o’clock, 
the dance had already started. These 
hill folks take their dancing seriously. 
They don’t wait until the night is half 
over to begin. “Nellie Gray” was in 
full swing. The musicians, all of them 
neighbors of our host, sat in one cor- 
ner of the large kitchen. A guitar, a 
“fiddle”, a mandolin, and a Jew’s harp 
comprised this rare ensemble. The 
guitar player doubled with a harmon- 
ica. Four large rooms open off the 
kitchen and doors were thrown wide 
for the occasion. Friends, relatives, 
and neighbors came from the sur- 
rounding countryside for the big 
event. Most of the younger men had 
suffered to squeeze their feet into 
“slippers” (oxfords), and were quite 
the Beau Brummels in their “mail 
order” clothes. Some of the older far- 





mers were in “hi-cuts”, one or two 
even in felt boots, and work clothes 
freshly laundered (or otherwise). 

The truant officer of the district 
school was caller for the dances, and 
the sheriff (devoid of badge) was floor 
manager. The caller is the most im- 
portant man at a square dance. He 
is the one “who tells you what to do.” 
The floor manager gets you started— 
rounds up the sets of four couples 
each. 

Well I remember my first dance in 
a set. I didn’t know what it was all 
about. My partner, grandfather of our 
host, was a square dancer of the “old 
school”. A man in his late sixties, he 
could swing his partner as well as 
any of, the “gay young blades”. He 
had been working in the woods all 
day, he confided, and wasn’t as lim- 
ber as might be, but in spite of all, in- 
cluding the fact that he wore felt 
boots, I have never been engineered 
through a square dance better. I say 
engineered—it was just that at first, 
until I began to get the idea. 

O long intermissions burdened 

that gay evening. Birthday cake 
(home-made and three stories high, 
with plenty of stuff in between) and 
gallons of sweet cider were the only 
excuses. Those folks were there to 
dance.-The orchestra seemed tireless 
and their enthusiasm was contagious. 
Everyone entered into the spirit of 
the music and “cut loose.” Hill folks 
live hard, work hard, and when they 
do take time to play they “give it all 
they’ve got.” Here it seemed fitting 
to ‘swing your Ma, and then swing 
your Pa, and kiss the gal from Ar- 
kansaw.” Here there were no wall- 
flowers, no stag line, young and old 
joined in the fun, and young and old 
had fun together. It is this spirit of 
all-join-hands that is difficult to bring 
into the modern ballroom. Away from 
its rustic setting the square dance is 
without character. Couples in tux and 
evening gown appear ludicrous danc- 
ing to Turkey in the Straw, even as 
felt boots would make burlesque of 
the tango. 

Where square dancing can be re- 
vived in its own atmosphere, acquir- 
ed from association with generations 
of “sons of the pioneers”, and more 
persons learn what fun it really can 
be, it promises a diversion for many 
who are now “bored to tears” with 
modern “floor walking.” The season 
for harvest homes, husking bees, barn 
dances, and shin-digs is here. Look 
and you'll surely find a real square 
dance. 
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“Self-Sufficient” Europe 


Professor and Mrs. Smith have re- 
turned recently from a seven-months 
tour of eighteen European countries. 
During this time many agricultural 
experiment stations as well as other 
institutions conducting biological re- 
search, practical farms and markets 
were visited and inspected for the pur- 
pose of studying the agricultural 
problems with which the Europeans 
are confronted, to see their methods of 
attack and their accomplished results. 
Agricultural institutions, farms, and 
markets were visited in the following 
countries: France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, Belgium, 
Holiand, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Russia, Estonia, Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway, England and Scotland. 
—Editor. 


ANY problems which confront 
M the growers and _ research 
workers in America in the field 
of Vegetable Crops are of no concern 
to the European workers. This es- 
pecially is true with those problems 
involving the use of machinery and 
mechanized labor in the field. In most 
cases, the greater portion of the field 
work is performed by hand labor and 
hand tools. Russia is an exception. 
Size of farm operations are typically 
small, families are large, labor is in- 
expensive and unskilled. In addition, 
some operations such as spraying are 
almost entirely omitted in the farm 
routine. Because of high cost of gaso- 
line and oil and because of the small 
individual farms and limited amount 
of cash available very few trucks, 
tractors, or other motor-operated ma- 
chinery are in evidence. For ex- 
ample, at a vegetable growers’ market 
in Warsaw, Poland with 1500 vehicles 
present not one was motor driven. 
Thousands of farms in Germany, Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia, consist of 
narrow strips of iand only several 
rods in width and several hundred feet 
in length. I have seen many fields 
of rye, barley, and potatoes not more 
than 10 feet wide and 200 feet long. 
Mechanized farming in such situa- 
tions is not economically possible. 
Many of the large farms also do not 
employ any motorized equipment. For 
instance, one 1500 acre farm in cen- 
tral Germany which we visited had 80 
horses, many wagons, but not a single 
truck or tractor. With gasoline at 
about 60 cents a gallon the reason for 
this is obvious. 
Because of the many small farms 
and the prevalence of hand labor, ex- 
tremely intensive methods of produc- 
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MARKET SCENE IN WARSAW, POLAND 


tion are practiced. Because of the 
intensive methods of production and 
also because of the great number of 
years which these lands have been 
cropped, the supply of organic matter 
and available nutrients in these soils 
usually are rather low. Hence, many 
of the problems with which the experi- 
ment stations are engaged are con- 
cerned with the production, main- 
tenance, and incorporation of organic 
matter, and with the fertilization of 
the soil. This usually involves also 
the chemical analyses of the plants 
and in many cases feeding experiments 
for the estimation of vitamins, min- 
erals, and other constituents which 
may be influenced by manurial treat- 
ments. 


ERMANY, in particular, is now 
launched on a four year program 
whereby they hope to farm their land 
in such an intensive manner that they 
shall be able to grow all their own 
foodstuffs. “In regard to the plan of 
making our country ‘self-sufficient’ 
our vegetable supply causes us very 
little worry,” one research worker in 
Germany stated. “Our real problem 
is to locate enough pasture area and 
to grow an abundant supply of feed 
for producing sufficient milk, butter 
and meats,” he continued. It probably 
is true that the German people could 
well exist on their present supply of 
vegetables and fruits, but there would 
be many things yet to be desired by 
the average citizen of America. 
Germany, as well as most European 
countries except those in the Southern 


portion is greatly handicapped in the 
production of what we call “warm 
season” vegetables. An exceedingly 
limited supply of such crops as to- 
matoes, peppers, eggplants, musk- 
melons, watermelons, sweet corn, 
sweet potatoes, celery, cucumbers, 
pumpkins, and squash are produced out 
doors. Of the above crops, consider- 
able quantities of tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, and muskmelons are grown in 
hotbeds and greenhouses. This is ex- 
pensive. With the exception of celery, 
the crops listed above require a longer 
and warmer growing season than pre- 
vails in most of central and northern 
Europe. One of the needs of the vege- 
table industry is the breeding and sel- 
ection of varieties of those vegetables 
which are sufficiently early that they 
can grow to maturity under such 
climatic conditions. 


Such work has just recently been 
inaugurated in many of the experi- 
ment stations in Germany, Poland, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, England and 
other countries. Investigations of this 
kind, however, are not confined to ex- 


periment stations. For instance, at 
one of the several latge vegetable and 
flower seed companies situated at the 
foot of the Harz Mountains in Ger- 
many we visited the plant breeder 
member of the firm, a staunch former 
Cornellian, who devotes practically 
all of his time to the improvement of 
vegetable and flower seeds. In the 
field of vegetable crops he is especially 
emphasizing the importance of im- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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We don't hnow Why 7 


Anyone should be without a radio. 
Just look at the prices. 


CORNELL VARSITY RADIOS 
$17.95 


DETROLA MIDGET RADIOS 
$10.95 


EMERSON RADIOS 
(8 models) 
$10.95 to $19.95 


Easy Terms — You Name Them 


The Cornell Co-op 


OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT 








LARGEST 
House to House Bakery 
in Ithaca’s Vicinity 
vwey 
SUNSHINE and MODERN 
vwey 


A Complete Line of Finest Bake Goods 


Ww 


Nu-Alba Bakeries 


Incorporated 
PHONE 2931 or 2571 113 N. AURORA ST. 


November, 1938 


Indispensables for College Life! 


MEN’S 


REVERSIBLE 
RAINCOATS 


*15 


In smart looking grey or brown herringbones or 
in gabardine if you prefer. You'll need one for 
the coming months of school. They’re tailored to 
fit to perfection. 


Men’s Shop—First Floor 


ROTHSCHILD’S 


Shop daily from 9 to 6; Sats. to 9 p. m. 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


ARE ESSENTIAL FOR A BUSY PRINTER 


Cornell’s popular busy printers 


The 
Norton Printing Co. 


“Where Service Is A Habit” 


317 E. State opposite Strand 
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Cornell Goes West 


LAST YEAR’S JUDGING TEAM, Professor Miller—Back Row, Second from right 


N AIR of excitement and stu- 
A ivusness develops around the 

Animal Husbandry building 
every afternoon about 4:00. Here stu- 
dents meet who are taking Professor 
Miller’s advanced general livestock 
judging course, better known simply 
as “An Hus 42”. It was from this 
group that seven men were chosen 
who went to Baltimore last October 
6 and won the Collegiate Livestock 
Judging Contest. 

The fame of Cornell in judging con- 
tests is due largely to the hard work 
of the men who compose the team. 
But much credit is due Professor J. 
I. Miller, of the Cornell Animal Hus- 
bandry department. Professor Miller 
is a rather tall man with black hair, 
with reserved manner and pleasing 
personality. He is willing to talk with 
us, especially if “we” are a farmer 
with a problem he can help settle, 
or if we are interested in his livestock 
judging team. 

Professor Miller was born and 
raised on a livestock farm in south- 
eastern Kansas. Like many Cornell 
students he had to work the year 
following high school graduation be- 
fore he could enter Kansas State Col- 
lege. He worked at home and also 
farmed on a rented livestock farm. At 
Kansas State, Professor Miller ma- 
jored in An Hus. In 1932 he was se- 
lected as the Danforth Foundation 
Fellow from Kansas State College, 
and the following year graduated with 
the highest average of any member of 
his class. He made a creditable record 
as a member of the livestock judging 
team, poultry judging team and the 
meats judging team from Kansas 
State College. He was president of 





By Don Nesbitt 





the Block and Bridle Club at Kansas 
State, and also was president of the 
Agricultural Association, a student 
organization of the Division of Agri- 
culture. In the fall of 1933, Professor 
Miller came to Cornell as an assis- 
tant in the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

As a graduate student here, he was 
primarily interested in research on 
the quality of protein, using the nitro- 
gen balance method of experimenta- 
tion. Since obtaining his Ph.D. de- 
gree here in the spring of 1936, he 
has been a full time member of the 
An. Hus. staff. At present he is teach- 
ing two courses in general livestock 
judging, and a feeds and feeding 
course one term. 


HE first team Professor Miller 

coached here placed third out of 
5 teams competing at the Baltimore 
Collegiate Livestock Judging contest, 
Oct. 6, 1936. One of his students was 
high man for the entire contest. He 
was Jim Outhouse, who is now live- 
stock judging coach at the University 
of Maryland. These results were so 
encouraging that a team was selected 


for the Chicago contest. Here the 
Collegiate International Livestock 
Judging contest was held. Twenty- 


six other colleges were represented. 
One hundred and thirty-five men com- 
peted and Charles Fagan of our team 
was first in the entire contest. His 
score of 953 points was the second 
highest ever recorded in the 30 years 
of the contest. Jim Outhouse, also of 
Cornell, was eighth. With the rec- 
ords and the good judging of the other 
three men on the team, Cornell placed 
seventh in the contest. This team 
placing was the highest ranking at- 


tained during recent years by an 
eastern team, and no other eastern 
team has had a man in the first ten 
individuals. 

Last year Cornell sent another judg- 
ing team coached by Professor Miller 
to the Baltimore contest. Five schools 
entered and Cornell won by a wide 
margin. Cornell men placed first, 
third, and fourth and each of the seven 
men on the team ranked in the upper 
twelve. 

We were represented at Chicago 
again last year by Evans, Gardner, 
Garland, King, Meade and Pender- 
gast. There was but one team better. 
Professor Miller’s alma mater, Kansas 
State, won the contest, with Cornell 
second. In individual placings, King 
was second, Gardner seventh and 
Pendergast fourteenth, thereby estab- 
lishing the best record any eastern 
team has ever had at Chicago. 

The Cornell team that won the 
Baltimore contest this year had stiff 
competition. Teams from seven eas- 
tern colleges went to judge beef cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine. Neal, Tur- 
rell, Hedges (alternate), Ide, Martin, 
Kline, (alternate), and Schuyler judg- 
ed for Cornell. These men made up 
the best team at Baltimore, winning 
by 175 points, and brought back the 
blue ribbon and $100. Although Jim 
Neal may have been the smallest man 
on our team, to him was pinned the 
big blue ribbon for being high man in 
the entire contest. Dick Turrell was 
tied for second, and Ken Ide was 5th. 

ROM now until the Chicago con- 

test, Professor Miller will be coach- 
ing a group practically every after- 
noon, and from this group a team of 6 
men will be chosen. In Chicago they 
will compete with 125 to 145 students 
from colleges in every part of the 
United States. Many of them will 
have been handling and judging live- 
stock since they were old enough to 
walk. The high man in the contest 
will receive prizes donated by various 
business concerns. Medals are award- 
ed to members of the teams. Alumni 
of the contest are made guests of 
honor at the banquet at regular re- 
unions. Our boys had to earn the 
right to judge this fall by proving their 
ability last spring in Professor Miller’s 
An Hus 41 course in judging live- 
stock. Now they must prove that they 
are among the 6 best judges in Pro- 
fessor Miller’s An Hus 42 course. 
They will visit several livestock farms 
here in New York between now and 
November 26, and get more training 
in judging. 
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Ho-Nun-De-Kah Meets 
The first regular meeting of Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, senior honorary society 
in the Ag. College, was held in Wil- 
lard Straight October 13. Standing 
committees were appointed including 
tutoring of athletes with Johnny Nei- 
derhauser, chairman. It was also re- 
solved to form a welcoming committee 

for returning athletic teams. 


Nutrition School 
About 197 feedsmen and farmers in- 
terested in animal and poultry hus- 
bandry registered at Cornell October 
20 for a three day session. The pro- 
gram consisted of lectures, informal 
discussions, and demonstrations. Most 
of these were centered about feeds 
and feeding problems with lectures to 
set forth the new developments and 
the discussion groups to answer speci- 
fic questions of those attending. 
Professor L. A. Maynard was in 
charge of the school with members of 
both poultry and animal husbandry 
departments participating. 


FFA To Become State Organization 

The Cornell Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America met recently to 
continue plans made last fall for 
joining the State organization. At 
this meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution to 
comply with state regulations. A 
special meeting will take place on 
October 27th in connection with this 
revision. 

It is hoped that by the next regular 
meeting, plans will have been com- 
pleted and that the association will be 
functioning as a State-chartered Col- 
lege Chapter. 


Prof. Hinman Sails To Europe 
For Farm Study 

Professor Robert B. Hinman of Cor- 
nell University has sailed from New 
York to spend five months of his sab- 
batic leave in the study of beef cattle 
in Europe. He will visit agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, and 
also the chief breeders of meat ani- 
mals in England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. 

Professor Hinman is in charge of the 
beef animals, and of the instruction 
concerning beef breeds, in the animal 
husbandry department of the New 
York State College of Agriculture. He 
has been particularly interested in the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed and has worked 
for a more widespread use of beef 
animals in the agriculture of New 
York state. 


Faculty Members Celebrate 
Anniversaries 


Recently, many professors of the 
staff of Cornell University reached 
anniversaries which commemorated 
long years of service to the college in 
their various departments. This last 
month, Prof. K. M. Wiegand, Head of 
the Department of Botany, and Prof. 
Elmer Seth Savage, Head of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Division reached mile- 
stones in their careers at the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 

At dinner held on October 15th, 
Prof. Wiegand commemorated 25 years 
of service in Botany, having organized 
the department in 1913. Present at 
this dinner were President and Mrs. 
Day, Dean and Mrs. Betten, Dean and 
Mrs. Ladd, the staff of the department 
with graduate students and their 
wives, and representatives from the 
Geneva Experiment Station. Prof. 
Wiegand was presented with a volume 
containing letters from many gradu- 
ate students from the staff and special 
letters from President Emeritus Far- 
rand, Dr. L. H. Bailey, Dr. A. R. 
Mann, Dean Betten, Dean Ladd, and 
Prof. F. C. Stewart of Geneva. 

On October ist, Professor Savage 
celebrated his thirty-first anniversary 
as head of Animal Husbandry. Besides 
his teaching, work during these years 
has consisted in directing the experi- 
ment station farms, writing valuable 
special articles on scientific feeding, 
and making numerous addresses to 
feed manufacturers. Prof. Savage has 
been associated with Dr. L. A Maynard 
and Prof. Frank Morrison who have 
written valuable books on feeding and 
also has worked with Prof. L. C. 
Norris, recent recipient of the Borden 
prize. 


Prof Harrington Giving Slide 
Rule Course 

The engineering school isn’t the only 
College in this University where stu- 
dents flourish a slide rule. You'll 
find that many Ag students are using 
them, too, for they have been receiving 
instruction from Prof. B. L. Harring- 
ton of the Dairy Department. Prof 
Harrington believes that the use of 
the slide-rule relieves long hours of 
unnecessary drudgery for students re- 
quired to work Chemistry problems 
and for those who have to use compli- 
cated mathematics in their courses. 
This unique course is given each Mon- 
day morning at nine in the Dairy 
Building, and was begun in order to 
aid Dairy majors. 


Around the 
Top of 
**The Hill’’ 


Number 1 


Cornell Places First 

Cornell won first place at the Stu- 
dent’s National Contest in Judging 
Dairy Products which was held Octo- 
ber 17 at Cleveland, Ohio. The team, 
which consisted of Nathan Andursky 
39, Carlton Blackmore ’39, Varnum 
Ludington ’39, with Simon Rottenberg 
°39 as alternate, was first among 23 
teams. As a team, the Cornell boys 
were first in ice cream and cheese 
judging and second and eighth in but- 
ter and milk. 

Among the first 10 contestants in 
judging the various products, Lud- 
ington was fifth on ice cream and 
Andursky and Ludington were third 
and seventh respectively in butter 
judging] Andursky was also third on 
cheese with Ludington nineth. For 
judging all products Andursky was 
third and Ludington fifth. Since there 
were 9 men judging, it was the high 
individual scores of the members that 
brought them through with the blue 
ribbon. 

The team trophy was three beautiful 
loving cups and a $600.00 scholarship 
to be used by the member of the team 
that is selected by the Department 
of Dairy Industry as giving the best 
indication of ability in research. 

W. E. Ayres and E. L. Guthrie were 
the coaches for the team and the 
latter accompanied them on the trip. 


Cornell Sheep Barn Burns 

The upper barn at the Wait Farm 
where the Cornell University sheep 
are kept, burned on the afternoon of 
October 20th. A number of sheep 
were in the building but were suc- 
cessfully removed. The newer barn 
which stands near the burned building 
was saved with the help of a bucket 
brigade and a small stream from the 
fire engine. The electric pump which 
supplies water for the barns was in- 
side the burning building and there- 
fore useless. Several feeding experi- 
ments were in progress and will prob- 
ably have to be discontinued. 


Dr. Norris Wins Award 


Cornell University saw one of its 
eminent scientists honored recently 
when Dr. L. C. Norris of the Depart- 
ment of Poultry Husbandry, Cornell 
University, received the first annual 
Borden Award for valuable service 
to poultry science, a gold medal, and 
$1000 in cash. This award is given 
by the Poultry Science Association 
and came to Dr. Norris in recognition 
of seven years of research at the Ithaca 
Experiment Station. 
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Cornell Holsteins at Bloomsburg 
and Columbus 


The Cornell Holstein cows have re- 
turned from a successful show season. 
They were at the Bloomsburg fair at 
Bloomsburg, Pa., during the week of 
September 26th to 30th. At the show, 
the Cornell aged bull took third prize 
and a heifer calf won first prize and 
was also junior champion. They won 
second, fourth, fifth, and sixth, in the 
two year old class; first, third, fourth, 
and fifth in the three year old class; 
and first ,third, fourth, and sixth in 
the aged cow class. Cornell Ollie 
Catherine who won the aged cow class 
was also senior and grand champion. 
In the groups Cornell won first, sec- 
ond, and third get of sire; first, sec- 
ond, and third, in the produce of cow 
class; first, and third for the dairy 
herds and first prize exhibitors herd. 

At Columbus, Ohio, on October 11th 
and 12th, they were also successful. 
Cornell Blend Grace was again first 
prize heifer calf and a strong candi- 
date for junior champion. Cornell 
Ollie Ina was 5th prize two year old 
and Cornell Ormsby Milcah was third 
prize three year old. Cornell Ollie 
Catherine in top form won the aged 
cow class of 25 entires and went on 
to senior and grand-championship. In 
the get of sire class, Cornell had 
fourth, seventh, and ninth; in the pro- 
duction get of sire they were second 
and third; and in the produce of cow 
class of 19 entires, they were seventh, 
ninth, and tenth. 


Winter Course Starts November 2 


The regular winter short course for 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture will start November 2 and end 
February 10. Opportunities are offer- 
ed for the man who wants to improve 
his farm work or get new ideas on 
management. The general course is 
offered for this purpose. 

The variety of subjects offered is 
wide, including most every field of 
agriculture. Among them are: farm 
management; farm shop and repair 
work; production of field crops; feed- 
ing of farm animals, breeding dairy 
cattle; care and management of 
horses, beef cattle, sheep, and swine, 
beekeeping, dairying; public speak- 
ing; injurious insects; the farm wood- 
lot; gardening and garden flowers, 
weather and weather forecasting; 
plant breeding; plant diseases; fruit 
growing; poultry husbandry; vege- 
table growing; and diseases of farm 
animals, 

For those who wish to specialize, 
there is dairy industry; poultry; fruit 
growing; flower growing and vegetable 
crops. Complete information can be 
obtained from the College’s free book- 
let. 
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4-H Club Starts New Season 

The University 4-H Ciub met for the 
first time this season on October 10th 
in Willard Straight Hall. 

The main consideration of the meet- 
ing was the sending of delegates to the 
National Youth Conference of the 
American Country Life Association 
Convention at Lexington, Kentucky 
which will take place in November. 
Many members showed interest in 
representing Cornell, and plans for 
attending will be announced later. 

Meetings will be held the 2nd and 
4th Mondays in each month. The pro- 
grams will be arranged according to 
the wishes of the members who have 
indicated to President S. Emerson 
Smith what they would like most to 
gain through the organization. 
wooo ooo www www nnn oe 

“Forest Colors” 

Off to the woods on these days so rare, 

There’s zest and tang in the autumn 
air; 

Whipping winds and a clear blue sky, 

Entice us from studies when swallows 
fly. 

Sycamores peel off the bark that is 
dead, 

The black gum leaves have already 
turned red; 

Now there’s purplish ash, and rusty 
oaks, 

With aspen and tulip in yellowing 
cloaks. 

Viburnum and hobblebush, a magenta 
pale, 

And scarlet-tinted maples bedeck the 
trail, 

What a beautiful display! and altho 
so brief, 

There’s a triumph of nature in each 
single leaf. 
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Willard Straight To Have Browsing 

Library 

Willard Straight will soon have a 
new library. This library, however, 
is not to be used for study; nor will 
it house any college textbooks. In- 
stead, it is to be a place where one 
may spend a free hour or a few min- 
utes picking up a bit of information 
on your latest hobby, or reading the 
newest best-seller. 

As soon as the new addition to Wil- 
lard Straight is completed, the present 
men’s lounge will be closed for a 
short period. During this time Miss 
Kirby and her assistants will prepare 
the room for its new role. As soon 
as the suggestion sheets which are 
being sent to professors and students 
are returned the books will be ordered. 

Another innovation in Willard 
Straight will be the addition of a 
music room. This will be located in 
the present common lounge and will 
contain a fine library of classical and 
symphonic recordings. 





CAMPUS CHATS 


Interest has been aroused on the 
campus about the possibility of a wave 
of long distance running being started 
here. After watching some of the 
track team coming from a jog out 
toward the pomology orchard, we’re 
of the opinion that we ought to have 
a real good or an exceptionally poor 
track team this year. One man looked 
as though his jersey had been filled 
with over-sized golf balls. Of course, 
it may be that the track coach is mak- 
ing the runners carry weights with 
them as a new form of training. 

The above is purely theoretical; it 
may be that the physiologist has the 
explanation in the adage “an apple a 
day will keep the doctor away.” If 
that’s the case, the coaches must be 
working on the idea that a shirtful of 
apples will keep away a whole pocket 
full of Md.’s. Then there’s the eco- 
nomical side; it may be that the boys 
have to get apples to sell on the cam- 
pus to earn the train fare to the next 
race. But whatever the reason; it 
looks as though it might have possi- 
bilities. 


The faculty certainly goes out of its 
way to protect the students; it won’t 
let the night watchmen carry guns, but 
we’re wondering about all of these 
girls that are wearing long feathers 
in their hats. When the pheasant 
season opened October 17 and student 
sportsmen began getting out the old 
12 guage, we rather expected an ulti- 
matum banning the feathers. Noth- 
ing was said and there were no cas- 
ualties, though that may be because 
the girls kept out in the open where 
more than the feather could be seen. 


We wish we could paint you a pic- 
ture of the Campus as it is as we 
write this. From Ye Venerable Coun- 
tryman Office we can look down below 
at the students passing to class. 
Bright colored sweaters and skirts fit 
into the color pattern of autmun foli- 
age which floats down steadily from 
the trees and covers the paths and 
grounds with a gayly tinted carpet. 
The chimes ring out in the clear au- 
tumn air, and we stop to listen and 
gaze at the far-off hills and fields 
which resemble a patchwork quilt in 
soft hues of green and red and yellow. 
At all seasons, our Campus possesses 
unsurpassed beauty, and her autumn 
fashions are one of the most becoming 
of all. 


The new revolving doors at the 
Home Ec Cafeteria ought to help keep 
the Farm and Home Week crowd mov- 
ing around. 
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Modern DESIGN 
Modern PHOTOGRAPHY 
Modern PLATE MAKING 


Skilled artists and engravers 
are at your service for all 
of your pictorial needs. 


CARE OF BABY’S 


Be sure that the preparations you use 
on baby’s skin are pure and reliable. The 
kind and quality you get at our drug 
store may cost a trifle more, but they 
are beneficial to health and free of any- 
thing that may injure the delicate skin. 
We carry a full line of toilet articles 
for infants. Your doctor will recommend 
them as efficient. 








Ithaca Engraving Company THE HOLL DRUG STORE 
C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 


SENECA and TIOGA 328 College Ave. | ITHACA,N. Y. Phone 2482 














DIAL The Givdent Lavndry Agency 


409 COLLEGE AVE. 


3 Shirts 


1 Underwear (2 pc.) 

1 Pair Pajamas 

10 Miscellaneous Pieces of ¢ 
Towels 


Sock 
For Collection Handkerchiefs 
d Delive SAVE on our 
pas eee Reduced Dry Cleaning Prices Pressing Contract 



























The Home Economics Club 

Do you know about the many func- 
tions of the Home Economics Club? 
It is a Club of all the students in the 
College. For 1938-39, Joan Timme 
Rochow ’40 is the President, Mildred 
Wells ’40 the Vice-President and So- 
cial Chairman, Louise Burnett ’40 
the Secretary, and Harriet Smith ’39 
Treasurer. Catherine Stainken, in- 
structor in the Foods and Nutrition 
Department, is the club advisor. The 
club plays an important part in bring- 
ing the faculty and students together 
on a friendly basis, for every term a 
special faculty tea is given. Over a 
cup of tea, it seems so much easier 
to talk with the professors of the 
College. 

The Organization Rocm, in charge of 
Edna Haussman ’41, keeps a file of 
all the club doings, also a card for 
every girl and what she is particular- 
ly interested in. From this room the 
guides take all visitors on tours of 
the building. The Organization Room 
is also the headquarters for the H.E.N. 
publication. (Home Economics News, 
of days past). 

The student kitchen, under Muriel 
Elliots’, ’41, supervision, is for the 
uce cf ail students. It is very con- 
venient if you wis: to make a birth- 
day cake for one of your friends in 
the “dorm,” or even to make candy 
and cookies. Throughout the year 
girls make food products to sell in 
the Salesroom and in this way make 
a considerable amount of pin money. 

The salesroom is open twice a week 
with Marjory Lee, ’41, in charge. Here 
one can buy numerous things to give 
away or odd trinkets for oneself. Here 
also student products are sold such as 
dainty aprons, luncheon sets, dolls, 
scarfs, belts, and other craft work. 
Last Farm and Home Week, Mrs. 
Roosevelt bought quite a supply of 
things to give away. Why not stop 
in the Salesroom some afternoon to 
browse around? 

The Recreation Room on the top 
floor of the Family Life wing is a 
grand place to hold an informal party. 
If one gets in touch with Doris 
Strong ’41 the chairman, it could be 
easily arranged to have a ping-pong 
party, a card party or a dance. With 
the use of the adjoining kitchen, a girl 
can throw a party for her special 
friends and their dates. 

The Student Lounge and Smoking 
Room are looked after by Genevieve 
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From 
Van Rensselaer 


Home-Ec Doings as 











Callahan ’40. Have you been in the 
Smoking Room this year? It will 
give you quite a shock, as this last 
summer the College bought some 
grand modern new furniture for it, 
in red, bright blue and green. And 
does it ever look smoothie with gay, 
colorful posters, venetian blinds and 
new drapes. 





New Clothing Course 


Mrs. Pauline Fuller, instructor in 
the Textiles and Clothing Department, 
is offering a new course, Textiles and 
Clothing 110, that is planned to give 
the students opportunity for creative 
experiences, and develop greater ap- 
preciation of fine design in wearing 
apparel. 

The design problems emphasize or- 
iginality in the use of texture com- 
bination, structural detail, surface 
decoration and color. Ideas for de- 
signs are drawn from both modern 
and historic sources and incorporated 
into the costume in a fashionable way. 


Mrs. Fuller is using her own ideas 
as to the rhythmic movements and ex- 
pressions of the individual as can be 
expressed through her clothes. In 
order to get the feel the class has 
been listening to different arrange- 
ments of music and analyzing each in 
a water color impression and each as 
to the mood, mode, personality, color- 
ing that she might have, and numerous 
other parts of the mental picture of 
a person that music suggests. 


Appreciation of fine design is ap- 
proached from the standpoint of sel- 
ections and assembiing clothing and 
accessories, both ready-to-wear and 
made by the students. The designs 
are carried out in cloth, paint, or pen- 
cil. There is some instruction in 
sketching that will be given to enable 
the students to express their ideas 
simply and effectively. 





Nursery School Acquires Two 
New-comers 


Shortly after school opened for us, 
another group of students also enter- 
ed. Some of them are freshman and 
some seniors, but all are between 
the ages of two and four and a half. 
They are really student-teachers. They 
are the nursery school children who 
are used for observation. Their cur- 
rent interest is the steam shovel. One 
two-year-old wants a technical explan- 
ation. Right beside the nursery 
school play-yard is a hill, which is 
be’ng removed. The adults know that 
if any of the children disappear they 
are to be found watching the opera- 
tion along with the students of Farm 
Management. 


In the apartments above them the 
two new-comers, Bill and Joseph, are 
exploring their new home. These 
babies, each two and a half, have come 
to spend the year with the Family 
Life department. They are an essen- 
tial part of the course, “Homemaking, 
Student Guidance 126.” According to 
the procedure of the course, complete 
responsibility for the little cnes lies 
in the hands of the student mothers 
who live with them twenty-four hours 
a day. These babies do not require 
their nurse to walk the floor with 
them at night, and the last feeding is 
at ten o’clock, after which they go 
back to sleep. They are awakened 
each morning at 6 o’clock for a sponge 
bath, c’ean clothes, and breakfast; 
then they sleep outside until the ten 
o’clock feeding; return indoors io 
sleep until the two o’clock feed‘ng; 
and again return outdoors until 4 
o’clock when they have their play 
period before the fire-place or in their 
play-pens. During this play period 
neither of the boys wear so much as a 
diaper. 


Each apartment is home to a group 
of students for five weeks. Besides 
being “mother” for a week, each stu- 
dent takes her turn at being assistant 
mother, cook, assistant cook, and hos- 
tess. They are entirely responsible 
for the management of the apartment, 
under the guidance and teaching of an 
instructor, resident in the apartment. 
The students also do the marketing, 
plan the meals, and cook; plan and 
prepare the babies’ diet; do the wash- 
ing and ironing; keep the apartment 
clean; and entertain, and they do it 
all within their budget. 
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Former Student Notes 


°20 

Russell Lord is now travelling and 
writing for the United States Forest 
Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. His latest publication for the 
Department, “To Hold This Soil” is 
just off the press, and is truly a fine 
piece of work. 

25 

William LaMar Coggshall married 
Josephine Sloughter ’38 College of 
Arts and Sciences, on September 10, 
in Sage Chapel. “Bill” is a graduate 
student in the department of ento- 
mology where he is working for his 
Ph. D. degree. The couple are making 
their home at 317 N. Tioga St. Ithaca, 
New York. 

°29 

Marcia Elizabeth Brown married E. 
Kirke Hart last June 18 in Albion, N. 
Y. where they now are making their 
home. 

31 

Mrs. John Masterson, nee Elizabeth 
Hopper, died August 18, 1938 at a New 
York Hospital. In June, 1935, she 
married John Parks Masterson ’33 
C.E. in Sage Chapel. She is survived 
by her husband and her infant daugh- 
ter. 

32 

Word has been received of the death 
of Floyd S. Teachout in an auto acci- 
dent. Teachout had specialized in 
vegetable crops and plant breeding. 
Recently, he had established with 
success a seed business at Santa Mar- 
ia, Cal., where he lived. In 1932, he 
was winner of the Ring Memorial 
Prize. 

33 

On July 25, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. 
Paddock announced the birth of a 
daughter, Eleanor Rice Paddock. Mr. 
Paddock is with the Farm Security 
Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mrs. Pad- 
dock was Alice V. Rice ’34. Their ad- 
dress is 2630—39th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Marietta Zoller married Lucius Al- 
len Dickerson last July 14, in Buffalo. 
They are making their home in Ro- 
chester. 

Sophie Bibik, now Mrs. George Ar- 
cher, lives at 9 Myrtle St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

34 

Gertrude Murray was married on 
Sept. 3 to David C. Squier. They live 
at 622 N. Aurora St., Ithaca. 

Another wedding was the marriage 
of Martha Warren, daughter of the 
late Professor George F. Warren, to 
John P. Hertel on August 20. John 


received his Ph. D. this last June at 
Cornell. On Sept. 1, he became secre- 
tary of the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. The couple are 
making their home at 527 E. Buffalo 
Street. 

35 

The marriage of Pauline Babcock 
to Clifford Dean Reulein took place 
last August in Sage Chapel. 

Charlotte Becker was married this 
summer to Lansing A. Hunt of King- 
ston, N. Y. 

George Brandow married Adelaide 
Wade in August. George is a gradu- 
ate student in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics under the Wes- 
tinghouse Economics Fellowship. 
Their home is at 240 Linden Avenue. 

Bethel Caster is teaching homemak- 
ing at Pittsford, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Donovan was married 
July 2 to Richard Overhagh. She is 
continuing in Extension work in Erie 
County. 


Rowena Fiddler has entered the 
Social Service Administration School, 
at Univ. of Chicago. 

Phyllis Gray (Mrs. Richard S&S. 
Raine) lives at 30 Shaper Ave., Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. 

Another bride was Elizabeth Myers 
who was married last July to Wil- 
fred S. Martin of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Elizabeth received her M.S. at Iowa 
State College at Ames in 1936. Since 
then she had been assistant director 
of the home economics department 
of Proctor and Gamble in Cincinnati 
where Mr. Martin is employed as a 
research chemist. Their address is 
6463 Grand Vista Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Ruth Ryerson ,now Mrs. Norman 
Codrington, lives at 33 First Ave., 
Kingston, Pa. 

Helen Sands is Assistant Nursery 
School Teacher at Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor. 

Cornelis Vissers is with the Asso- 
ciated Seed Growers, North Street, 
Milford, Conn. His home is on Derby 
Road, Milford. 


Fred Warren is back for grad- 
uate work with an assistantship and 
his Major work in Vegetable Crops. 
He served for two years as Assistant 
County Agent for two counties in 
Maine with his headquarters in Port- 
land, Me. 

36 


Milton and Wilton Baty, identical 
twins, are both employed in teaching 
science. Wilton is teaching physics 
and chemistry in Hilton high school, 
about 20 miles northwest of Roches- 
ter. Milton is teaching physics and 
general science in Conrad high school, 
near Great Falls, Montana. Wilton 
now has two daughters, Charlotte and 
Larilee. His twin is still a bachelor, 
but anticipates marriag in... ? 

Vivian Collier is teaching home eco- 
nomics at Afton, N. Y., this year. 

Barbara Jane Congdon married An- 
drew W. McElwee ’36 C.E. last April 
9. They are making their home in 
Ithaca. 

Constance Hastie is an Instructor 
in Clothing at Juniata College, Hunt- 
ington, Pa. 

Helen Hausmann has a position at 
Macy’s in New York, doing research 
for their radio question hour. 

Edward Hume, assistant in the De- 
partment of Floricuiture, married 
Mary Louise Kingsbury ’38 last Sept. 
24, here in Ithaca. 

Frances Jackowski is a _ Special 
Student at Cornell, in Rural Educa- 
tion Department. 

Margaret Lloyd was married Sept. 
3, to Leslie C. Lamb and lives at Dar- 
ien Center, N. Y. 

Jessie Lord’s engagement has been 
announced to Chester E. Borck of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Anna Kefauver was married July 
30 to Raymond Roderick (Rev.) and 
lives at Middletown, Md. 

Last August Mary Gertrude Mason 
became the bride of William C. Gor- 
don ’39 at Ithaca, N. Y. They are re- 
siding at 414 Buffalo St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Eleanor Mayhew is a student die- 
titian in the School Lunch System at 
Hartford, Conn. 

Constance Parry (Mrs. Theodore R. 
Colborn) lives at 14315 Milverton Rd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Emilie Ann Pierce is Assistant Die- 
titian at Homer Folks Hosp., Oneonta, 
New York. 

Sharma Scutt, who is therapeutic 
dietitian at Flower-Fifth Avenue in 
New York, has received her M.A. from 
Columbia Univ. in June, 1938. 

Robert W. Tousey is assistant Co. 
Agent of Orange County. He is work- 
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ing with County Agent C. C. Davis 
who also is an alumnus ’21. Their 
address is Farm Bureau Office, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

Ellen Van Brunt, now Mrs. James 
A. Brennan, lives at 43 Washington 
St., Gloversville. 

Margaret Wilson is teaching home- 
making at the Port Chester, N. Y., 
Junior High School. 

Dorothy Yaple is assistant dietitian 
at the George Junior Republic, at 
Freeville. 

Another summer wedding was the 
marriage of Helen Yossie to Warren 
Huff ’35 on August 20 at East Aurora, 
N. Y. Helen formerly taught home 
economics at Truxton Central High 
School. Warren is an extension soil 
conservationist in New York State 
and is co-operatively affiliated with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. They are residing at 29 Ren- 
wick Heights Rd., Ithaca. 

37 

Audrey Alfke isteaching home eco- 
nomics at Roscoe, N. Y., this year. 

Virginia Barkhuff is home econom- 
ics teacher in Junior High School at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Marion Bean, having finished her 
student dietitian training at Western 
Reserve, is now Dietitian at Hahne- 
mann Hospital in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Margaret Bryan, who is now Mrs. 
Russell J. Loveland, Jr., lives at 170 
Broadway, Millbrae Highlands, San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Barbara Burr, who is now Mrs. 
Frederick J. Fessenden, Jr., lives at 
272 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 

Margaret Chase is Nursery School 
Teacher at Conn. College for Women, 
at New London. 

Emma Rose Curtis is teaching home 
economics at Ithaca High School. Her 
address is 108 W. Buffalo Street, Itha- 
ca, New York. 

A June bride was Beth Dawson 
when she married Gordon Austin 
Hamm of Cherry Valley. For the past 
year she had been teaching home eco- 
nomics in Cherry Valley High School. 
She is living at 14 Roosevelt Avenue, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

Ruth Fenninger is teaching home 
economics at Bradford, N. Y. 

James Frederick Huxtable married 
Adeline Weaver ’38 last July 2 in 
Sage Chapel. “Jim” is now a member 
of the Rural Education Department 
at Cornell. Mr. and Mrs. Huxtable are 
making their home 505 Elm Street. 

Pauline Kieda was married this 
summer to R. R. Hales and lives at 
1248 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Bertha Kotwica is assistant dietitian 
in the Employees’ cafeteria at Hen- 
gerer’s in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Lucey is an _ assistant 
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agent-at-large in 4-H Club work. 

Ruth Marquard’s engagement was 
announced to Richard Sawyer of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Last August 13, Louise Matthies be- 
came the bride of Brian Chandler 
Bellows ’36 Administrative Engineer- 
ing, at Layton, N. J. They are now re- 
siding in Bridgeport, Conn. at 59 Ren- 
nell Street. 

On Saturday, September 17 at Han- 
gor, Pa. Pauline Messinger was mar- 
ried to Donald C. Clark of Cortland. 
Before her marriage Pauline was die- 
titian at the Hartford, Conn., Y. W. 
C. A. Their address is Apt. 43, Beard 
Block, Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 

Alice Sipson is Administrative As- 
sistant at Worcester Memorial Hosp., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Doris Smallridge was married on 
August 20 at Irondequoit, Rochester, 
N. Y. to-Charles E. Dykes ’36 Hotel 
Administration. They are making 
their home at 302 Mohawk Ave., 
Schenectady where Mr. Dykes is as- 
sociated with the General Electric 
Company. 





Frances Spano is Nursery School 
Nutritionist at Univ. of Chicago. 

Henrietta Wells, married Albert P. 
Pontick ’39 on September 14. She is 
dietitian at Republic Inn at Freeville, 
New York. 
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Jean Benham, Ella Gleim, and Ida 
Sharpe are trainees at the New York 
City Y. W. C. A., 129 East 52nd St. 

Priscilla Benner is working on a 
cooperative nutrition project under 
the Milbank Memorial Fund at New 
York City. 

Fern Bentley is teaching home eco- 
nomics at Madison, N. Y. 

Another June wedding took place 
in Phelps, New York when Lauren 
Eugent Bly married Elinore Wood 
38. After “Larry” graduated last June 
he was located with the G. L. F. at 
Hicksville, Long Island. Now he is 
with the G. L. F. at Batavia, New 
York. 

Gertrude Bramley is a student die- 
titian at John Hopkins Hospital. 

Helen Brew is teaching home eco- 
nomics at Remsen, N. Y. 

Mille Brooks is a nursery school in- 
terne at Framingham, Mass. 

Howard Dissiy is the creamery 
manager at Ohio State University. His 
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address is care of Department of 
Dairy Technology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Roger Hopkins is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture at Washingtonville, 
Orange Co., N. Y. 

Last August Elizabeth Ladd became 
the bride of Lieut. Ferdinand J. Tata, 
U. S. A. of Eunice, La. Lieut Tate 
graduated from West Point in 1934 
and received his M.S. in engineering 
from Cornell last September. They 
are making their home in Vicksburg, 
Miss., where Lieut. Tate is stationed. 

Betty Latham is in training for ad- 
ministrative dietry work, at the Wo- 
men’s Industrial and Education Union 
Boston, Mass. Betty was our Home Ec 
Editor of the “Cornell Countryman” 
last year. 

Glenn H. Loucks married Ruth A. 
Myers last June at Danby, N. Y. Glen 
attended a short course at Cornell 
last winter. He is now emp -oyed as a 
milk tester in the Watertown area. 

Clare McCann is editorial director 
of the Cortland Advertiser at Cort- 
land. You will remember Clare was 
one of the Eastman Contest winners 
of 1937. 

A June bride was Patricia Prescott 
of Sandy Creek, N. Y. when she mar- 
ried Ralph Norman Kelps of Batavia, 
on June 25. They are making their 
home in Ithaca where Mr. Kelps is a 
senior in Law. 

Suzanne Ravage is an assistant in 
genetics at Stanford University. Sue 
has many plans for 1939, but she will 
start her graduate work at Stanford 
in January. Her address is 921 Scott 
Street, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Julian D. Silverman has gone into 
pouitry business for himself, having 
rented a two-story building, and hav- 
ing purchased 1700 crossbred chicks. 
He intends to sell them as broilers 
at New Years and then raise more for 
Easter. His address is 7 Prospect 
Street, Deep River, Conn. 

Helen E. Tyler became the bride 
of David Louis Hurd last Sept. at 
Ithaca. 

E. M. Weidman is with the Farm 
Security Administration. 
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Kathryn Marinos became the bride 
of George C. Schempp ’38 last January 
31, 1938. 

Jerry Pasto is in Soil Conservation 
work. “Jerry” has recently been trans- 
ferred to South Carolina. According 
to him his social life has been ne- 
glected since graduation but we doubt 
it. 

Dean Sumner is with the Federal 
Land Bank of Springfield, Mass. We 
understand Dean is doing appraisal 
work. His address is Piney Woods 
Road. 
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(Continued from page 19) 

They took a picture of Catherine 
and Paul and “Miss America” and 
said it was going to be in the “Life” 
magazine, and Catherine stood in that 
flower-adorned stall like the real 
queen that she was. Everyone was ad- 
miring her and cameramen were shoot- 
ing at her from all angles. She was 
only too grateful for the fact that 
she could not write like “Miss Amer- 
ica” or she too wouid have been wear- 
ing herself out writing her autograph. 

Now she is back in her roomy stall 
in the test barn at Cornell. She has 
received the supreme honor in the 
show-ring and is going to retire. She 
can’t quit entirely yet, however, be- 
cause she must work hard for two 
more months before she finishes her 
record which will be as good as Pride’s 
best. She will then be acclaimed as 
one of the world’s greatest producers. 


Catherine is also proud to be sur- 
rounded by so many other good cows 
such as Cornell Ormsby Milcah who 
was third prize three-year-old and 
her young sister Cornell Ollie Ina, the 
fifth prize two-year-old at the Nation- 
al Dairy Show. She is especially 
proud of her little granddaughter Cor- 
nell Blend Grace who was the young- 
est calf at the show and walked off 
with the blue ribbon for her class 
and was a strong contender for junior 
championship honors. 


||| |[PRINTING}]| 


A PRINTED LETTERHEAD 
For Every Farm 


In transacting business by mail don’t 
you think you would make a better im- 
pression if your letter was written on crisp 
white paper with the name, location and 
your specialties listed thereon? Sure you 


would! 


A generous supply of paper and en- 
velopes, nicely printed, can be purchased 
from us for a surprisingly small sum. Ask 


us about it today. 


| 


STOVER 


PRINTING COMPANY 


113-1155 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 
Right and On Time Since 
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What more could a cow want? She 
has proven herself in the show ring, 
she has demonstrated her ability at 
the pail, and she is transmitting her 
excellence to her offspring. Cornell 
students can well be grateful for their 
opportunities of making her acquaint- 
ance. 


(Continued from page 23) 


proving snap beans and peas. In 
one field of 12 acres there were one 
half million bean plants, each bean 
counted and properly spaced, repre- 
senting 8000 stocks and hybrids of 
his own breeding work. I counted 
45 men and women in this field, each 
with a hand hoe, nursing this valu- 
able crop of unchristened beans. 

S a result of the extreme difficulty 

of growing warm season vege- 
tables outdoors, most of these coun- 
tries stress the production of the cool 
season crops. Consequently such 
crops as potatoes, rutabagas, radishes, 
cress, cauliflower, cabbage, kohlrabi, 
celeriac, leek, chives, and endive are 
grown very extensively. These coun- 
tries also produce large quantities of 
head lettuce, but it is mostly a loose- 
headed inferior grade which would not 
be shipped in this country. Rhubarb 
is grown on a very extensive scale 
and many varieties are grown. In 
Poland for instance, we saw one field 
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of over 70 acres of rhubarb. We have 
seen trials of rubarb which included 
as many as fifty varieties, whereas, 
in America it is limited to 6 or 8. 
Many varieties have red-fleshed stalks 
whereas in American varieties the 
color usually is confined to the skin. 

Refrigeration in Europe is relatively 
unknown. Ice boxes in the homes are 
very uncommon, and mechanical re- 
frigerators are practically unheard of. 
Refrigerator cars in which fruit and 
vegetables could be transported long 
distances also are not used. This re- 
sults in very few long hauls of most 
vegetables and in poor quality in those 
which are transported long distances. 
Consequently, most vegetable grow- 
ing areas are confined to intensive 
farms near the large centers of popu- 
lation where transportation is a minor 
problem. 


Very few vegetables are seen on 
the European markets out of season. 
Most of these countries are small and 
have only one growing season per 
year. Because of the numerous intri- 
cate trade barriers between the coun- 
tries comparatively little is shipped 
from one country to another. 

As a whole, the Central European 
countries follow rather antiquated 
methods in the production and market- 
ing of vegetables and have available 
a limited variety and quantity as 
judged by the American standards. 
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Knee Deep in Clover 


‘oe cows—knee deep in clover 
—illustrate two practices which 
are helping more and more New York 
farmers to produce milk at lower 


feed cost: 


1. The use of 


superphosphate 


with stable manure. 


2. Proper seeding with known- 


origin seed. 


For years the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture has been stressing 
the importance of adapted seed and 


The Picture 


Taken on the farm of D. E. Bennie, 
South Cortland, N. Y., this photograph 
shows some of Mr. Bennie’s cows 
in a fine stand of second-growth 
clover, grown from G.L.F. seed on a 
field treated with superphosphate. 


the value of sup- 
erphosphate. But 
before farmers 
could adopt these 
recommendations 
supplies of adapt- 
ed seed had to be 
located, processed 
and placed in the 
hands of farmers. 


It was necessary to break up the 
practice of selling superphosphate 
only with mixed fertilizer and to make 
it available to anyone, at any time. 


There was nobody to do these 
things for farmers, so they did the 
job themselves through their coopera- 
tive, the G.L.F. Today any farmer 
in the New York milkshed can secure 
adapted seed of known origin, care- 
fully processed. Superphosphate, 
formerly available only in the plant- 
ing season, is now carried in stock 
the year round by most G.L.F. service 
agencies in both granular and pow- 
dered form. The standard strength 
has been increased from 16 per cent 
to 20 per cent available phosphoric 
acid. 

Because the University and the 
G.L.F. have worked together, more 
and more New York State cows each 
year are knee deep in clover. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange,Inc. .. . . Ithaca, N. Y. 





@ MANY-SIDED power for every 
crop operation, from the turning of 
the first full furrow in the spring, 
through seed time to harvest, and 
on to the winter belt work —adapt- 
able power for the four seasons and 
for many years. That’s sound power 
investment! Not just a tractor, but 
the utility, the economy, and the 
extra values you get in the all-pur- 
pose FARMALL and the FARMALL 
system of farming. 

Here’s an investment that will 
cover every farmer’s tractor power 


needs for 10 or more years to come. 

Did you know that such extra 
values —such exclusive features as 
those pointed out here—can be 
had only in the improved FARM- 
ALLS of today? 

Compare the FARMALL with any 
other tractor. You be your own 
judge. Make a practical study of 
FARMALL advantages— FARMALL 
all-purpose values. 

Ask the McCormick-Deering 
dealer to prove to you that FARM- 
ALL is by all odds the best buy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


FARMALLS operate eco- 
nomically and efficiently on 
TRACTOR DISTILLATE. 
Your choice of three sizes: 
Farmall 14, Farmall 20, and 
Farmall 30. 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
FARMALL TRACTORS 








